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"The  Beaten  Way  Is  the  Safe  Way." 


Paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Counsel,  December  4, 
1918,  by  James  C.  Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  of  my  own  choosing  at  the 
direction  of  the  President.  If  what  I  shall  discuss  be  not 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  please  put  the  blame  on  the  President, 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  select  the  topic  and  he  should  not  have 
left  the  choice  to  me.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  selection  was  a 
happy  one,  then,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection,  it 
follows  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  credit. 

Having  terminated,  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  the  most 
stupendous  war  in  history,  it  is  opportune  to  consider  the 
probable  consequence  of  that  war  upon  American  ideals  and 
ideas,  and,  in  turn,  the  influence  of  those  ideals  and  ideas  upon 
the  governments  now  in  course  of  creation,  in  ventre  sa  mere, 
among  the  peoples  with  whom  we  were  lately  at  war. 

As  a  nation,  we  neither  sought,  nor  will  we  accept,  any 
material  gain  or  advantage  from  the  war.  Novel  motives  will 
actuate  some  of  the  counsellors  at  the  coming  peace  conference 
— not  alone  those  who  speak  for  America— for  other  nations, 
too,  have  come  to  understand  the  priceless  value  of  justice. 
America's  direct  material  gains,  or  losses,  need  concern  us 
little,  but  the  war's  effect  upon  American  ideals  should,  I 
think,  concern  us  much,  so  that  there  may  come  no  change  in 
these  that  we  "wot  not  of." 

Absolute  government  has  been,  or  soon  will  be,  abolished  in 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and,  seemingly,  in  Germany,  and  in 
substitution  therefor  will  come,  we  hope  and  believe,  forms  of 
government  responsive  to  the  people's  will,  whether  these  be 
real  democracies  or  some  form  of  modified  monarchy.  The 
principles  by  which  these  new  governments  are  guided  will  be 
borrowed,  in  the  main,  from  that  democracy  whose  entrance 
into  the  war  soon  ended  it,  and  whose  Chief  Executive  gave  to 
the  warring  nations  those  principles  of  justice  so  tersely,  clearly 
stated  that  they  were  immediately  accepted  by  friend,  and 
ultimately  by  foe,  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  might  be  made  and  secured.    America's  aid,  necessary 
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to  the  termination  of  the  war,  will  also  be  necessary  to  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  world-peace,  and  to  the  best 
development  of  the  new  forms  of  government  which  will 
supplant  the  old  forms  in  the  old  world. 

After  America's  entrance  as  an  active  participant  in  the  war 
democracy  itself  was  on  trial  and  the  questions  at  issue  were: 
Is  a  democracy  worth  while  ?  Can  a  people  governing  themselves 
be  true  to  their  ideals?  Can  they  be  effective — efficient?  To 
all  of  these  questions,  the  result  of  the  war,  in  view  of  our 
accomplishment,  gives  an  affirmative  answer.  The  satisfying — 
the  gratifying — thing  is  that  as  a  nation,  as  the  world's  repre- 
sentative democracy,  we  have  been  true  to  our  ideals;  we  were 
and  are  efficient;  that  which  was  assigned  us  to  do  we  did,  in  the 
main,  well  and  did  it  quickly;  for  therein  lay  the  great  doubt, 
the  apprehension  of  most  of  us.  Could  we  do,  and  do  quickly, 
the  things  that  had  to  be  done?  The  doubt  has  been  dispelled, 
and  democracy  emerges  from  the  trial  proven  to  have  been,  and 
to  be,  while  worth,  and  destined,  ultimately,  we  believe,  to  be 
that  form  of  government  by  which  the  whole  world  shall  be 
ruled  and  governed — ruled  and  governed  by  the  people's  will, 
and  not  by  the  will  of  some  self-styled,  falesly-styled  vicegerent 
of  divinity. 

But  though  democracy — the  rule  of  the  people — has  thus 
proven  worthy  in  the  great  trial  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  let  us  not  forget  that  democracy  stills  is  and  ever  will  be 
on  trial.  It  is  or  it  is  not,  it  will  be  or  it  will  not  be,  the  form  of 
government  best  for  ourselves  and  for  other  peoples,  accordingly 
as  we  make  it  so,  or  fail  to  make  it  so. 

To  America  of  the  past  was  given  the  mission  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  popular  government  that  would  guarantee  to  its 
people  life,  liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
uninterfered  with  by  government  within  and  secure  from  foe 
without.  This  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  and  not  only  do  we 
honor,  we  venerate,  with  joyous  emotions,  the  memory  of  those 
who  helped  to  make  and  keep  the  government  under  which  we  live. 

To  America  of  the  present  and  future  is  given  another 
mission:  To  maintain  popular  government,  still  securing  life, 
liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  uninterfered 
with  by  government  within  and  safe  from  foe  without,  that  will 
not  merely  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  America,  but  which  shall 
serve  as  the  model  for  and  be  copied  by  all  the  world. 
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Nowhere  else  has  popular  government  shown  such  power  for 
good — in  times  of  peace  and  war.  This  is  no  idle  boast,  for  no- 
where else  is  there,  in  times  of  peace,  so  much  freedom,  so  much 
liberty,  so  much  license — license  which  sometimes  impinges 
on  liberty.  Thus  have  we  shown  democratic  capacity  in  time 
of  peace.  In  less  than  150  years  we  have  fought,  and  fought  to 
successful  conclusion,  six  full-grown  wars  (omitting  all  reference 
to  Indian  difficulties  and  our  late  excursion  into  Mexico) — an 
average  of  more  than  one  war  for  each  generation — and  thus 
have  we  shown  democratic  efficiency  in  times  of  war. 

The  peoples  of  central  Europe,  shaking  off  the  fetters  of 
autocratic  rule,  seeking  the  beneficences  of  popular  government 
must,  ex  necessitate  rei,  look  to  America  for  both  the  principles 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Our  past  history  is  a  storehouse,  well  stocked  with  experi- 
ence and  experiment  in  the  application  of  the  great  principles  of 
liberty.  Where  tbis  experience  or  experiment  has  achieved  suc- 
cess we  offer  example  fit  to  be  followed;  our  failures  will  be 
"stepping  stones  on  which  men  may  rise  to  higher  things." 

It  is  for  us  to  see  that  the  present  and  future  history  of 
America  shall  not  only  bring  to  our  own  people  the  greatest 
measure  of  general  good,  but,  by  its  good  example,  bring 
greater  good  to  a  greater  number — that  we  shall  not  merely 
serve  ourselves,  but  serve  others  too.  Our  "Manifest  Destiny" 
is  to  be  the  "Exemplar" — the  torch  bearer  holding  aloft  the 
light  of  liberty  to  the  end  that  democracy  demonstrated  may 
illumine  all  the  world. 

The  winning  of  the  war  has  brought  with  its  glories  its  re- 
sponsibilities, great  responsibilities — responsibilities  which  we 
cannot  shirk.   In  the  language  of  Herman  Hagedorn: 

"We  may  throw  them  off  and  be  damned,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  them." 

Happily,  our  own  governmental  well-being  will  make  for  the 
governmental  well-being  of  aU  the  world.  As  our  own  political 
household  is  maintained  in  order,  so  may  our  neighbor's  po- 
litical households  orderly  be  maintained.  Where  we  lead 
other  nations  will  follow,  if  we  lead  wisely;  if  not,  they  will  lead 
and  we,  perforce,  must  follow. 

Our  every  governmental  action  will,  henceforth,  have  an 
influence  not  alone  upon  ourselves  individually,  but  upon  our 
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relative  position  as  leader  or  follower  among  the  nations,  and, 
because  of  the  example  we  set,  upon  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
as  well.  Great  is  the  responsibility  thus  cast  upon  us— a 
responsibility  we  may  not,  must  not  shirk,  but — how  discharge 
it? 

"America  depends  for  its  life,  its  liberty,  its  happiness, 
on  a  wide-awake  and  conscientious  citizenship ;  but  what  do 
we  ever  do  to  bind  up  such  a  citizenship?  What  do  we  do 
to  bring  the  individual  sprig  of  democracy  to  flower?" 
(Hagedorn.) 

If  our  governmental  institutions  are*  to  become  the  model 
for  other,  older  lands,  our  duty  is  to  make  that  model  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  Believing,  as  our  recent  activities  demon- 
strate we  do  believe,  in  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  you,  I,  your  friends,  my  friends — all 
of  us,  our  entire  people,  should  participate  in  that  government; 
not  only  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  agents  who  are  to 
conduct  the  government,  but  participate  also  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  measures  proposed  as  instrumentalities  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Governmental  agents  (public  officials)  are  commonly 
selected  by  two  forms  of  election — the  party  or  the  primary 
election,  and  the  general  election.  On  these  occasions  only  do 
the  people  express  any  choice.  In  the  latter,  the  general 
election,  they  have  a  choice  commonly  between  only  two, 
which,  too  often,  is  merely  a  choice  of  two  evils;  and  in  this  the 
general  election,  where  they  have  the  least  choice,  they  do  most 
generally  attend.  The  former,  the  party  election,  where  they 
may,  if  they  will,  choose  from  many,  they  do  most  generally 
neglect.  The  principle  political  positions  are  usually  sought  by 
people  of  prominence,  of  known  capacity  in  public  or  private 
affairs,  and  so,  as  to  these,  the  nominees  of  either  party,  are 
generally  well  qualified  for  public  work,  and,  whichever  party 
wins,  in  State  or  nation,  the  people  are  well  served  because  the 
selected  governmental  agent  becomes  a  faithful  public  servant. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  less  important  offices  of  State, 
county,  cities  and  towns.  As  to  these,  usually  the  general 
public,  and  particularly  the  busy  business-man,  is  forgetful  or 
neglectful  of  the  public  weal,  and  the  party  choice,  in  both 
political  parties,  falls  on  those  who  make  politics  their  business 
or  their  "whole-time"  or  "part-time"  occupation.  Unaided 


by  the  disinterested  and,  unfortunately,  uninterested  citizen 
whose  participation  here  is  more  desirable  and  more  important 
than  in  the  general  election,  the  usual  result  is  that,  selected  by 
an  under-average  citizenry,  an  under-average  candidate  is 
nominated;  and  in  State,  county  and  city  affairs  popular 
government  has  not  proven  as  efficient  as  in  national  affairs. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  greater  and  more  general  interest  in  all 
affairs  of  government.  If  popular  government  is  worth  while 
nationally,  it  is  worth  while  locally.  If  it  has  been  made  efficient 
nationally,  it  can  be  made  efficient  locally;  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  should  be  a  greater  interest  in  public  affairs. 
May  the  day  soon  come  when  every  man,  aye,  every  woman 
will  become  a  politician — a  politician  proper,  not  a  politician 
improper,  for,  in  the  proper  sense,  a  politician  is  a  patriot,  one 
who  takes  a  constant  active  interest  in  the  policies  by  which  his 
government  is  conducted.  The  greater  the  number  of  this  sort 
of  politicians — those  who  are  interested  for  the  general  weal — ■ 
the  fewer  and  the  less  potent  will  be  the  other  sort  who  are 
interested  only  for  private  gain. 

Hence,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest — to  volunteer 
advice — to  you,  my  brother  lawyers,  I  would  urge  that  our 
prime  duty  in  this  hour  is  to  impress  upon  ourselves  and  to  en- 
deavor to  impress  upon  our  fellow  citizens  the  importance,  the 
great  importance,  of  each  interesting  himself  in  public  affairs. 
Government  by  the  people  is  a  meaningless  title  unless  the 
people,  the  entire  people,  interest  themselves  in  public  questions 
and  participate  in  their  settlement,  which  they  can  best  do  by 
voting  at  party  as  well  as  general  elections.  Without  such 
participation,  we  become  a  government  by  part  of  the  people 
and,  locally,  probably  a  government  by  politicians,  of  the  im- 
proper sort. 

"Each  of  us  should  begin  and  begin  now,  to  make  him- 
self and  his  neighbor,  what  each  American  should  be,  a  vital 
part  of  the  American  government."  (Hagedorn.) 

What  I  now  urge  has  been  urged  in  all  political  campaigns 
within  your  memory.  I  bring  you  nothing  new;  but  recent 
events  give  new  reasons  for  an  old,  a  long  existent,  a  too  oft 
neglected  duty,  the  performance  of  which  can  never  be  too 
often  urged.  How  much  time  have  you  given  to  party  ward 
meetings  in  the  past  decade?  I  fancy  I  hear  most  of  you 
answer  to  yourselves  "little  or  none."    And  yet  this  ward 
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meeting  is  the  place  where  you  can  accomplish  the  most  good 

for  your  country,  where  you  can  aid  most  in  the  selection  of  good 

citizens  for,  and  improve  the  character  of,  your  local  town, 

county  and  State  governments;  and -as  the  character  of  these 

governments  is  improved,  so  will  the  character  of  our  national 

government  improve,  and  as  this  is  the  model  which  the  old 

world  will  now  follow,  so  will  the  government  of  the  entire 

world  be  bettered  by  your  aid,  for  "as  we  live  for  the  highest 

interests  of  America,  we  live  at  the  same  time  for  the  highest 

interests  of  the  world."  (Hagdorn.) 

It  has  been  sung:  . 

"'twas  glory  once  to  be  a  Roman;  America  makes  it 
glory  now  to  be  a  man." 

The  glory  of  American  citizenship  consists  in  the  constant 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 
See  to  it  that  every  citizen  realizes  this. 

In  the  days  that  are  to  come — in  the  almost  immediate 
future — we  shall,  as  a  people,  be  called  upon  to  determine,  for 
ourselves  and  for  future  generations,  questions  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  any  questions  that  humanity  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  decide.  It  is  a  great  joy,  a  privilege,  just  to  live  in  this  era, 
to  be  merely  witnesses  of  the  great  events  by  which  the  world 
is  being  transformed;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  privilege 
carries  with  it  obligations  and  duties — obligations  and  duties 
the  performance  of  which  will  bring  to  us  added  joy  and  an 
exhilaration  of  spirit  that  will  make  life  really  worth  living. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  been  guided 
by  the  cardinal  principle  that  that  government  is  the  best 
government  which  trenches  least  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
governed  and  which  leaves  to  the  individual  citizen  the  prose- 
cution of  every  activity  which  he  can  perform  advantageously 
and  satisfactorily  to  the  public,  withholding  from  the  general 
government  the  right  to  exercise  any  vocation  or  occupation  not 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  government,  but  conceding,  at 
times  reluctantly,  to  our  national,  State  or  municipal  govern- 
ments full  power  to  regulate  substantially  all  our  business. 

But  yesterday  we  scoffed  at  governmental  ownership  or 
control  of  passengers,  freight  or  express  matter,  the  telephone 
or  telegraph,  and,  except  for  the  post-office  and,  later,  the  parcel- 
post,  this  and  service  of  kindred  character  was  performed,  and 
was  thought  to  be  best  performed,  by  private,  rather  than 
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governmental,  agency.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  all  of  this  is 
changed,  and  what  we  lately  scoffed  at  has  come  to  pass  almost 
unheralded  and  has  been  accepted  without  protest — gladly  and 
willingly — because  of  the  war.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
nation  grew  to  greatness  without  the  aid  of  these  features  of 
paternalism,  centralization — and,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say, 
"socialism,"  though  I  use  this  term  in  no  derisive  sense. 

Because  the  stress  of  war  made  necessary  the  assumption  by 
government  of  powers  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
readily  accorded  it,  are  we  now  to  change  our  ancient  ways  and 
vest  permanently  in  a  democracy  powers  exercised  usually  only 
by  absolute  governments?  Is  not  our  strength  as  a  nation 
attributable  largely  to  our  previous  independence  as  a  people? 
And  did  we  not  include  in  our  concept  of  "independence," 
independence  even  of  our  own  government  in  those  things  not 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  government?  Protected  previously 
by  paternalism,  would  we  have  had  the  fervor,  the  patriotism, 
the  power  that  enabled  us  so  promptly  to  supply  the  men  and 
munitions  necessary  to  end  this  war?  What  is  the  tendency  of 
the  times  in  this  regard?  Is  it  in  favor  of  more  and  greater 
paternalism,  more  and  greater  centralization,  more  and  greater 
socialism — or  less?  I  fear  the  former — and  I  hope  the  latter. 
As  these  questions  are  determined,  will  this  nation  continue  to 
grow  in  strength  and  power,  or  lose  the  strength  and  power  it 
hath?  As  we  shall  make  this  government  more  effective  in 
times  of  peace  in  those  departments  not  naturally  related  to  the 
administration  of  governmental  affairs,  so  shall  we  impair,  delay 
and  restrict  the  development  of  the  individual.  As  individual  | 
effort  is  restricted,  so  will  we  restrict  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  our  man-power  generally. 

As  citizens,  as  lawyers — as  lawyers  representing  great 
interests,  we  are  bound  to  consider  carefully  and  prayerfully 
these  things  that  do  now  portend.  By  profession  better  qualified 
than  the  average  man  to  weigh  and  determine  these  questions 
we  are  obligated  to  aid  those  not  so  well  equipped  to  determine 
rightly.  We  owe  the  public  our  professional  aid  in  the  determ- 
ination of  public  questions.  We  are  something  more  than  hire- 
lings of  clients,  and  our  professional  prerogatives  cast  upon  us 
public  duties  at  least  equal  to  those  we  owe  to  private  interests. 
Past  history  shows  the  American  lawyer  ever  active  for  the 
public  weal.   The  immediate  past,  the  ever  present,  shows  him 
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no  less  active,  and  the  future  will,  I  know;  show  him,  in  or  out 
of  office,  fighting  for  the  right,  in  order  that  this  country — and 
ultimately  the  entire  world — shall  be — and  continue — free; 
free  from  the  domination  of  overlords,  free  from  autocratic  rule, 
free  from  governmental  interference  with  individual  effort, 
individual  initiative  and  individual  opportunity. 

Was  governmental  life  insurance  by  our  national  govern- 
ment ever  suggested  prior  to  this  war?  I  think  not,  though  it 
may  have  been.  However,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
suggested,  and  then  in  a  very  low  voice,  for  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  public  record  of  it.  And  yet  this  has  come  to  pass, 
as  applied  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  has  grown  in  eighteen 
months  to  a  magnitude  comparable  with  all  existing  life  insur- 
ance. This,  too,  was  a  war  measure,  acceded  to,  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  all,  and  not  the  least  by  managers  of  companies 
who  may  well  have  apprehended  loss  and  possible  disaster  from 
this  seeming  departure  from  the  ancient  principles  of  American 
government.  Do  not  infer,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  mean  aught  of 
criticism  in  what  I  say  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Insurance 
measure.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  has  my  full  endorsement  and 
support  as  a  war  measure,  and,  limited  as  it  is  now  limited,  as 
proper  in  times  of  peace.  But  is  this  long  step  already  taken  the 
final  step  or  the  first  step?  Are  we  to  go  on  from  governmental 
insurance  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  governmental  insurance  of 
civilians?   What  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  in  this  regard? 

Already  there  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  life  insurance  plan  be  ex- 
tended to  all  government  wage-earners. 

The  tocsin  has  therefore  sounded,  and  our  attention  is  now 
challenged  to  a  proposed  radical  departure  in  our  system  of 
national  government.  As  lawyers,  as  men  who  should,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  do,  lead,  to  a  degree,  the  thought,  and  execute 
the  wishes,  of  our  several  communities,  it  behooves  us  to 
seriously  consider  the  principle  embodied  in  this  bill,  to  the 
end  that  we  may,  after  careful  analysis,  array  ourselves  for 
or  against  this  principle  and  "do  our  bit"  where  and  when 
we  can  to  influence  our  fellow  citizens.  I  abstain  from  any 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  believing  that  in 
an  audience  of  this  character  the  constitutional  objections  or 
difficulties  will  not  only  be  obvious,  but  will  obtrude  themselves 
upon  you,  and  my  purpose  is  to  consider  the  underlying  and 
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fundamental  principle  involved  and  the  policy  of  adopting 
that  principle,  rather  than  to  consider  whether  such  principles, 
enacted  into  law,  is  within  or  without  the  limited  powers 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

The  underlying  principle  involved  in  this  measure  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  all  social  insurance  and  State  insurance. 
We  are  coming  rapidly  to  that  period  in  our  history  when  we 
must  consider  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  adopting  as  a  political 
principle  the  theory  of  social  or  State  insurance  and  accept  or 
reject  the  doctrine  that  what  the  State  can  (or  thinks  it  can) 
furnish  cheaper  or  better  that  shall  the  State  do  and  the 
individual  be  inhibited  from  doing.  Social  insurance,  or  State 
insurance,  is  a  direct  application  of  this  doctrine,  urged,  most 
generally,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  can  do  better  and 
provide  cheaper  the  insurance  service  now  rendered  by  indi- 
vidualistic effort. 

Social  insurance,  or  State  insurance,  also  involves  the 
doctrine  that  the  deficiencies  of  some  men  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  greater  efficiency  of  other  men;  that  the  toiler  who  toils  and 
falls  shall  be  lifted  up  by  the  toilers  who  toil  and  stand;  that  the 
unfit  shall  survive  along  with  the  fit;  that  the  ravages  of  mis- 
fortune hitherto  repaired  by  charity,  public  or  private,  shall  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  measurable  costs  of  civilization  to  be 
assumed  and  borne  by  the  State,  or  industrial  organization 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  that  thus  each  toiler  shall  be  ab- 
solved from  the  duty  to  ward  off  or  provide  against  misfortune, 
the  responsibility  for  which  shall  fall  upon  the  State. 

Social  insurance,  or  State  insurance  (against  sickness 
accident  and  old  age)  for  Germany  was  conceived  in  the  crafty 
brain  of  Bismarck  and  found  practical  application  there  some 
thirty-five  years  ago.  It  was  literally  "made  in  Germany,"  a 
product  of  autocracy  thrown  out  by  Bismarck  as  sop  to  the 
Socialists.  One  of  the  many  forms  of  paternalism  adopted  by 
paternalistic  government  in  the  heyday  of  its  autocratic  powers, 
it  has  heretofore  found  a  nestling  place  and  a  home  under  the 
roof  of  autocratic  governments;  there  it  should  remain;  let  it 
ever  be  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  democracy.  Its  tendency  is 
to  divide  the  people  into  classes,  providing,  as  it  does,  that  a 
worker  earning  a  given  amount  must  become  a  government 
ward,  while  one  earning  more  than  that  amount  is  free  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  By  its  creation  of  class  divisions,  it  makes  class  dis- 
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tinction  entirely  inconsistent  with  and  repulsive  to  our  theory 
of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility.  In  its  very  nature, 
since  it  compels  people  to  do  something  they  may  not  want  to 
do,  it  lays  the  ax  at  the  root  of  individualism  and  is  therefore  ' 
undemocratic  and  un-American.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  the 
individual  dependent  upon  the  government,  instead  of  the 
government  dependent  upon  the  individual. 

The  fund  from  which  the  insurance  is  to  be  paid  is  derived, 
according  to  which  plan  is  adopted,  through  additional  taxation 
or  from  employer  and  employee,  or  both,  through  governmental 
regulation.  The  one  plan  is  paternalistic  and  the  other  two 
socialistic. 

Labor  leaders  are  not  wanting  who  oppose  governmental 
insurance,  provided  for  at  the  cost  of  the  industry,  asserting  * 
that  if  the  industry  can  afford  the  cost  of  this  indirect  and  con- 
tingent burden,  then  it  can  afford  greater  direct  compensation 
to  labor,  leaving  the  laborer  free  to  spend  his  money  as  he 
chooses  and  provide  his  own  insurance  or  not,  as  he  will. 

State  or  governmental  insurance  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
exclusively  to  particular  branches  of  insurance.  Its  advocates 
urge  the  assumption  or  control  by  the  government  of  insurance 
against  death,  accident,  old  age,  maternity,  unemployment — 
indeed,  against  "all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to";  and  we 
already  have  both  monopolistic  and  competitive  State  insurance 
against  liability  under  workmen's  compensation  statutes. 

State  insurance,  or  social  insurance,  tends  to  make  the 
individual  irresponsible  and  dependent;  it  treats  the  individual 
as  a  machine,  instead  of  a  man ;  it  destroys  initiative  and  culti- 
vates deceit;  it  penalizes  industry  and  puts  a  premium  on  sloth; 
it  discriminates  as  to  classes  and  thus  strikes  at  and  endangers 
the  principle  of  individualism,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  citizenship.  The  very  keystone  of  our  freedom 
which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  nation  and  the  beacon  light 
to  oppressed  humanity,  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  think 
and  move  and  have  his  being — to  enoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness — subject  to  no  limitations  except  such  as  are 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  government  in  matters  essential  to 
government  and  the  well-being  of  society. 

This  government,  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  an  experiment  at 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  passed  triumphantly 
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through  the  testing  fires  of  a  century  and  a  half — and  has 
proved  to  the  world  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  founders — 
has  proved  to  all  mankind  that  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people  "shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  Aye,  it  has  done 
more.  Even  as  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  warm  spring  sun 
loosen  and  break  the  ice  of  the  clogged  rivers  and  permit  the 
waters  to  again  flow  freely  and  untrammeled,  so  has  the  life- 
giving  sun  of  democracy  loosed  the  ice-bound  barriers  of  im- 
perialism and  released  countless  millions  from  the  winter  of 
their  discontent.  This  war  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumph  in 
unleashing  our  struggling  European  brethem  from  the  chariot 
of  autocracy  and  baptizing  them  anew  unto  a  glorious  day,  full 
of  hope  and  promise  and  opportunity;  and  America's  future 
•  mission  is  to  confirm  this  hope  arid  promise  by  making  demo- 
cracy as  demonstrated  by  America  the  hope,  the  aspiration,  the 
attained  model  of  all  the  governments  of  all  the  earth. 

Our  government  should  be  the  guiding  star  to  lead  struggling 
and  suffering  peoples  out  of  their  house  of  bondage  unto  their 
land  of  a  freer  life  of  happiness  and  contentment.  The  racked 
and  tortured  world  is  turning  its  longing,  hungering  eyes  to  the 
democracy  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  Lincoln  and  Wilson — 
the  democracy  of  patience,  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice  and  of 
efficiency  guided  by  justice  to  all  men. 

Established  as  a  benign,  an  ideal  and  a  practical  and 
efficient  form  of  popular  government,  its  principles  now,  or 
soon  to  be,  dominant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  let  us  cling 
closely  to,  and  guard  with  jealous  care,  the  great  principle 
whence  sprang  the  glory,  the  strength  and  the  worth  of  our 
democracy ;  let  us  preserve  unalloyed  and  untarnished  the  golden 
principle  of  individualism. 

Popular  government  wisely  administered,  naturally  tem- 
pered, normally,  with  mercy,  designed  to  accomplish  general 
justice,  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of  popular  happiness, 
tends  naturally  to  the  ennoblement  of  all  its  citizens.  Auto- 
cratic government,  naturally  and  normally  arbitrary,  breeding 
harsh  punitive  measures  when  its  power  is  in  the  ascendant, 
modified  by  misguided  benevolence  as  the  sop  to  dissatisfaction 
when  its  power  is  on  the  wane,  tends  naturally  to  the  mental  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  many  and  concentration  of  excessive 
and  oppressive  prerogatives  in  the  few. 
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As  individual  virtue  should  be  and  is  the  by-product  of  the 
one,  individual  vice  and  viciousness  should  be  and  is  the  by- 
product of  the  other. 

The  German  people  made  the  same  struggle  for  popular,  or 
constitutional,  government  which  was  made  and  succeeded  in 
America,  France  and  Italy,  and  less  violently  in  England,  and 
the  failure  of  this  struggle  in  Germany  resulted  in  the  autocracy 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  guided  by  Bismarck,  under  whose 
wonderful  control  and  direction  the  autocracy  of  autocracies 
increased  in  power  with  the  flow  of  time.  The  individual  was 
incorporated  into  and  became,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  the  governmental  machine.  A  necessary  result — a 
corollary  of  the  loss  of  individual  initiative  and  opportunity — 
was  that  he  should  be  provided  for  and,  in  part,  taken  care  of 
by,  and  become  a  ward  of,  the  State — that  the  natural  and 
nstinctive  yearning  for  independence  of  thought  and  action 
should  be  hushed,  stilled  and  aborted  by  governmental  protec- 
tion and  aid — that  the  government  should  give  him,  or  pretend 
to  give  him,  in  some  measure,  the  necessaries  and  some  luxuries 
that  elsewhere  and  under  freer  governmental  restrictions  in- 
dividual effort  supplied.  Not  only  were  his  physical  wants  to 
be  supplied,  in  part,  by  or  through  the  aid  of  the  government, 
but  the  mind,  too,  was  trained  to  think  along  lines  that  im: 
pressed  upon  the  very  soul  of  the  subject-citizen  that  be  lived 
for  and  owed  all  to  the  State;  and  the  ordinary  German  came  to 
believe,  as  a  part  of  his  religious  belief,  in  the  divine  origin  and 
even  omnipotence  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  Empire.  We 
see  in  all  this  the  false  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  one  man  to 
rule  others;  the  false  doctrine  that  the  deficiency  of  individual 
earning  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State,  and  the  false  doctrine 
that  man  was  created  and  exists  for  government,  and  not 
government  for  man.  Autocracy  is  followed  by  socialism  and 
both  by  moral  obliguity.  The  distressing,  though  the  natural, 
result  of  this  false  system  is  an  utterly  false  manhood — the 
breeding  of  an  under-average  civic  standard — a  general  belief 
that  falsehood,  double-dealing  and  disregard  of  the  most 
solemn  obligations  is  not  only  good  policy,  but  should  be  pre- 
ferred if  advantageous. 

In  the  18th  century  Frederick  the  Great  said: 

"If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  being  honest,  let 
us  be  honest;  if  it  is  necessary  to  deceive,  let  us  deceive." 
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In  the  20th  Century  one  S.  Herzog  (in  the  "Future  of 
German  Industrial"  Exports),  explaining  the  methods  by  which 
the  export  trade  of  Germany  may  be  re-established  after  the 
war,  says: 

"Where  the  weapons  of  war  could  accomplish  nothing, 
duplicity  will  step  in  and  continue  the  conflict  under  the 
token  of  the  olive  branch  of  peace." 

Thus  we  behold  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  18th  Century, 
Herzog  and  others  in  the  20th  Century,  less  than  two  hundred 
years  apart,  each  openly  urging  duplicity  and  deceit  as  legitimate 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  peaceful  ends.  Think  of  it, 
my  friends,  the  Kaiser  and  the  propagandist  openly  advocating 
deceit  and  dishonesty.  The  principle  espoused  is:  "  Dishonesty 
is  the  best  policy."  There  is  no  confession  of  dishonesty — no 
contrition — it  is  proclaimed  naively — they  do  not  know — their 
moral  sense  is  upset — things  moral  with  them  are  upside  down. 
Can  you  conceive  of  an  American,  an  Englishman  or  a  French- 
man thus  openly  proclaiming — publishing  to  the  world — over  his 
own  signature — his  own  iniquity?  Rascality  exists  in  all 
nations,  of  course;  but  only  in  Germany  do  they  boast  of  it. 
"  How  must  virtue  be  lost  when  it  is  no  longer  even  a  matter  of 
policy  to  assume  it  ? "  Germany '  s  virtue  was  lost  largely  because 
the  national  system  under  which  her  manhood  was  bred  and 
fostered  was  a  stranger  to  virtue.  Indoctrinated  with  false 
principles  of  government,  Germany  has  produced  a  false 
standard  of  manhood — and  that  system  and  its  principles  should 
be  eschewed  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  God  or  man.  Things 
German  should  be  avoided  as  things  evil. 

As  a  democracy,  we  must  not  hastily  import  any  of  those 
principles  which  have  made  for  so-called  German  efficiency,  the 
efficiency  of  the  superman  which  has  proven  so  destructive  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  humble  man.  And  where  we 
have  already  incorporated  into  our  policy  any  measures  pecu- 
liarly German,  we  ought  to  consider  well  their  elimination  and 
extirpation.  We  should  not  tolerate  those  things  which  have  con- 
tributed to  make  countless  thousands  mourn  in  Europe  for  fear 
they  may  make  countless  thousands  mourn  on  our  own  shores. 

Less  material  progress  and  the  preservation  of  our  ideals  is 
preferable  to  the  sacrifice  of  these  ideals  to  material  progress,  for 
the  thing  most  precious,  most  valuable  to  America  in  the  past 
has  been  her  love  for  and  devotion  to  these  ideals.   The  belief 
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of  Americans  that  their  government  was  better  than  other 
governments,  and  that  through  the  American  democracy  would 
be  realized  the  hope  of  all  just  governments,  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  has  been  our  tower  of  strength. 
This  belief  will  not  endure,  nor  will  the  strength  of  our  manhood 
continue,  if  we  concentrate  in  the  few  who  govern  increased 
power  over  a  multitude  of  matters — if  we  do  not  limit  govern- 
mental powers  to  those  matters  essential  to  government.  These 
necessary  powers,  these  essential  matters,  are  relative — varying 
with  conditions — they  must  be  increased  in  time  of  war  and 
other  dangers  and  decreased  in  times  of  peace  and  quietude — -a 
government  whose  powers  vary  with  the  exigencies  that  con- 
front it.  We  have  increased  these  powers  in  times  of  war.  Let  us 
see  to  it,  I  beseech  you,  that  we  decrease  them  in  times  of  peace. 
A  generation  ago  a  noted  Frenchman  told  us: 

"To  expect  in  the  new  world  much  benefit  from  an 
increase  of  State  attributes,  when  this  increase  has  been  the 
ruin  of  nations  that  formerly  stood  at  the  head  of  Christian 
civilization,  is  to  expect  an  impossible  result.  How  much  of 
its  authority  the  people  must  delegate  to  its  servants  is  a 
question  which  .  .  .  should  be  answered  with  the  greatest 
possible  care;  for  populism,  State  paternalism  and  despotism 
are  the  three  steps  by  which  individual  man,  and  conse- 
quently the  State  composed  of  human  units,  reaches  the 
volcanic  region  of  anarchy."  (M.  Gaullier,  French  Essayist, 
"The  Paternal  State  in  France  and  Germany.") 

Fredrick  L.  Hoffman,  whose  name  indicates  his  German 
origin,  but  whose  heart  beats  full  with  the  true  doctrine  of 
American  freedom,  writes': 

"Every  unnecessary  increase  in  governmental  regulation, 
supervision  and  control  is  inimical  to  the  fostering  and  the 
further  development  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  a  true  demo- 
cracy. It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  American  to  resist 
unnecessary  coercion  or  compulsion,  but  especially  in  a 
field  of  effort  and  enterprise  which  has  heretofore  been 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  matter  of  personal  or  private  con- 
cern. The  danger  of  the  needless  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
the  State  is  an  ever  present  one,  even  under  a  representative 
form  of  government."  (Fred  L'.  Hoffman,  "Facts  and 
Fallacies  of  Compulsory  Insurance."  p.  11.) 

And  our  own  Professor  Hadley  told  us  a  quarter  of  a  century 

since : 

"We  need  measures  which  shall  increase  individual 
responsibility  rather  than  diminish  it;  measures  which  will 
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give  us  more  self-reliance  and  less  reliance  on  society  as  a 
whole.  We  can  not  afford  to  countenance  a  system  of 
morals  or  law  which  justifies  an  individual  in  looking  to  the 
community  rather  than  to  himself  for  support  in  age  or  in- 
firmity." (Arthur  T.  Hadley,  President  Yale  University, 
"Treatise  on  Economics,  1897.") 

Our  government  in  times  of  peace  should  be  most  efficient 
in  those  things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  strictly  governmental 
affairs,  denied  in  times  of  peace  any  powers  over  the  life,  liberty 
or  property  of  the  citizen,  except  as  punishment  for  disobedience 
to  prescribed  law,  and  denied  also  the  power  to  own,  manage  or 
control  agencies  not  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  government, 
to  the  end  that  every  avenue  that  can  be  well  occupied  by 
individuals  shall  be  left  open  as  the  individual's  opportunity. 

It  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  public  ownership  or  control  that, 
publicly  conducted,  the  public  is  better  served  or  served  at  lesser 
cost.  Assuming  that  it  is  better,  or  more  economically,  served 
(an  assumption  not  yet  entirely  warranted  by  experience),  we 
should  prefer  inferior  or  more  costly  service,  if  adequate,  rather 
than  governmental  ownership  or  control  of  agencies,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  offer  opportunities  for  individual  effort  and 
individual  progress. 

After  all,  the  ultima  thule  in  times  of  peace  is  not  the 
strongest  possible  government,  but  the  happiest,  best,  most  con- 
tented and  prosperous  people,  with  the  greatest  measure  of 
independence  consistent  with  the  general  welfare. 

Heretofore  America  has  been  the  land  of  opportunity,  and 
this  has  attracted  to  our  shores  fearless  men  from  all  nations. 
Our  children  have  been  bred  in  the  thought  that  what  was  to  be 
done  they  were  to  do  or  have  the  opportunity  of  doing.  They 
have  been  taught  not  to  look  to  government  for  aid — they  were 
not  nurtured  with  the  idea  that  maturity  would  find  them  "a 
place  in  the  government" — they  have  been  raised  entirely  in- 
dependent of  government,  and  early  became  critics,  often  un- 
just critics,  of  government.  We  have  scarcely  learned — some  of 
us  are  still  loath  to  admit — that  in  time  of  war  criticism  of 
government  should  cease — and  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
criticize,  in  times  of  peace,  was  a  manifestation  of  our  inde- 
pendence. We  have  lately  demonstrated  our  virility,  our 
adaptability  and  our  readiness  to  respond.  We  have  demon- 
strated our  right  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  front  rank 
with  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  What  we  have  been  and 
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are  is  attributable  largely  to  the  course  previously  pursued.  In 
that  course  every  principle  by  which  we  were  guided  had  its 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  result  has  shown  that  the 
principles  by  which  we  were  guided  were  mostly,  if  not  all, 
good,  because  the  result  was  good. 

Let  us  return  to  these  principles  as  soon  as  may  be — let  us 
continue  to  be  a  democracy — a  democracy,  unhampered,  unin- 
fluenced, in  times  of  peace,  with  powers  and  duties  that  properly 
appertain  only  to  autocracies. 

Germany  was  strong  and  efficient  in  times  of  peace— strong 
and  efficient  in  all  things — strong  and  efficient  in  things  that 
did  not  necessarily  appertain  to  the  conduct  of  government. 
Germany  was  too  strong  and  efficient  for  her  own  good — for  the 
good  of  her  people.  Her  very  efficiency,  emphasizing  the 
importance  and  effectiveness  of  State  administration,  dis- 
couraged and,  in  instances,  prohibited  and  hampered,  individual 
development,  stifled  individual  thought  and  led  finally  to  the 
fatal  doctrine  that  the  individual  was  but  a  cog  in  the  govern- 
mental machinery  to  which  he  was  prenatally  pledged  both  in 
body  and  soul.  Governmental  efficiency  is  a  siren  song  that 
is  apt  to  lure  the  individual  on  to  the  destruction  of  individual- 
ism, unless  we  properly  delimit  the  field  of  governmental 
activity.  Let  us  beware  of  German  efficiency  mated  to  American 
democracy  for  the  issue  is  likely  to  be  batoned  with  the  bar 
sinister. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  reconstruction — reconstruction 
of  vast  magnitude — likely  to  continue  during  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations.  Personally,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future.  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  problems  presented  to  America 
will  be  determined  ultimately  entirely  consistent  with  indi- 
vidual freedom.  We  shail  make  mistakes,  for  we  are  human, 
but  we  will  correct  them,  because  we  are  just.  But  in  order  that 
the  mistakes  may  be  few  and  the  correction  prompt,  each  of  us 
must  bring  to  the  affairs  of  government  the  best  thought,  the 
best  advice,  the  best  action,  of  which  we  are  individually  capable. 

It  is  likely  that  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  will  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  The  history  of  the  period  following  the 
Civil  War  justifies  the  prediction  that  the  war-heroes  will  be- 
come the  spokesmen,  leaders  and  actors  in  public  affairs  after 
the  war.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  in 
times  of  war,  witnesses  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  unusual  powers 
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granted  as  necessary  war  measures,  they  will  not  naturally 
shrink  at  the  retention  of  like  powers  by  government  in  times 
of  peace.  These  our  heroes  abroad,  become  men  of  influence  at 
home,  will  endeavor  to  bring  into  our  civil  life  much  of  the 
arbitrary  power  and  authority  exercised  so  effectively  abroad. 
They  will  assume  that  much  of  the  power  exercised  over  our 
citizen-soldiers  may  properly  be  exerted  over  our  citizens  who 
are  not,  or  have  ceased  to  be,  soldiers.  That  much  good  would 
follow  severer  disciplinary  measures  exerted  over  the  common 
people,  particularly  over  the  very  common  people,  will  be 
easily  demonstrable.  Resort  to  and  strict  enforcement  of 
regulatory  measures  would  go  far  to  prevent  the  disorders 
prevalent  in  ante-bellum  days.  But  too  severe  repression  and 
regulation  of  the  disorderly  is  not  always  the  wisest  treatment — 
even  of  this  class — and  anticipatory  regulation  of  the  disorderly 
must  apply  likewise  to  the  orderly,  and  so  impinge  on  the  free- 
dom of  individual  action,  and  it  is  a  mere  truism  that  the  greater 
the  regulation  the  less  the  liberty.  The  successful  warrior  may 
be  the  wise  counsellor  and  the  able  leader  in  times  of  peace,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  But  even  he  must  not  forget 
the  lessons  of  past  history,  particularly  our  own  history.  We 
acquired  our  power  as  a  people,  not  in  war,  but  in  peace,  not 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  but  under  liberal  government. 
Why  depart  from  ancient  ways  when  they  sufficed  to  make  us 
great  and  to  develop  strength  sufficient  to  perform  the  greatest 
task  ever  allotted  to  mortal  man?  Let  us  eschew  an  overplus 
of  power  lest  we  be  tempted  too  quickly  to  use,  perchance 
abuse,  it. 

The  vesting  of  autocratic  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and 
the  centralization  of  authority  for  war  purposes  was  voluntarily 
given  by  the  people  of  this  land  in  order  to  quickly  and  effec- 
tively achieve  a  just  end.  We  have  chosen  to  thus  slay  autocracy 
with  its  own  brand  of  sword.  The  ability  and  willingness  of  a 
free  people  to  do  this  in  a  crisis  demonstrates  the  elastic  possi- 
bilities of  a  true  and  virile  democracy.  The  end  accomplished, 
the  monster  slain,  the  crisis  past,  the  need  for  the  sword  and  for 
these  extraordinary  powers  has  ceased.  Therefore  let  the  sword 
be  sheathed  and  with  it  let  those  tremendous  powers,  and  all 
unnecessary  powers,  revert  to  whence  they  came;  let  them  re- 
pose until  another  crisis  confronts  us,  where  they  may  only 
safely  repose — in  the  bosom  of  the  American  people. 
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